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SUFFRAGE ASKED 
BY IRISH CITIES 


Nine Municipalities in Emerald 
Isle Pass Resolutions Calling 
for Woman’s Ballot 








Following the example of Dublin, 
Cork and other municipalities, the 
city government of Belfast has just 
passed a-resolution in favor of Parlia- 
mentary suffrage for women, Belfast 
is the ninth Irish city to take such 
action. Nearly 200 cities and towns 
in England and Scotland have done 
the same. They range from cities 
where the population is strongly 
Tory to those where it is overwhelm- 
ingly Liberal. The belief in equal 
rights for women cuts right across the 
erdinary lines of party politics. 

The press dispatches make much of 
the sporadic destruction of property 
by militants, but are silent as to the 
great and growing force of peaceful 
public opinion that is urging the ad- 
mission of women to the ballot. 


SAYS PRISONERS 
ARE “BAD BOYS” 
Katherine Davis Wins Praise of 


Criminals’ Mothers for Treat- 
ing Them As Such 











Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Commis- 
sioner of Corrections of the City of 
New York, says that when she quelled 
the recent mutiny of 1400 men at 
Blackwell's Island she did only what 
must be expected and demanded in 
the government of the future by _in- 
jecting the maternal instinct into mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

“Criminals,” Dector Davis says, 
“are not merely ‘like bad boys.’ They 
are bad boys, and they must be 
treated as such. 

“It is a matter of gratification, far 
wider than the purely personal, that 
I have received hundreds of letters 
from the mothers of the boys at 
Blackwell's Island saying: ‘We are so 
glad that there is a woman looking 
after the boys on the Island. We feel 
that they are safer and will ceme out 
better men because a woman is look- 
ing after them as a mother might.” 

“I would not welcome a new matri- 
archate. But I would see women 
working shoulder to shoulder with 
men for the city’s good.” 


MRS. CATT TOLD 
VICTORY CERTAIN 


International Suffragists Visit 
House of Commons and Are 
Assured of Early Success 











A large deputation of international 
suffragists, headed by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, recently visited the 
House of Commons and there re- 
ceived assurance that the enfranchise- 
ment of women in England is at hand. 

The Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Francis 
Dyke, said that the next government, 
whatever it might be, “would be 
obliged to deal with the woman suf- 
frage question as a party measure in 
some shape or form.” 

Lord Robert Cecil, for the Union- 
ists, and James Ramsay Macdonald, 
for the Laborites, addressing the 
deputation, expressed the opinion that 
the time was not distant when the 
women would be enfranchised. 

Mrs. Catt, in returning thanks on 
behalf of the visitors, said they were 
pleased to find themselves within the 
walls of. the House of Commons, 
which was the storm centre of the 
world-wide suffrage movement. 

The visitors were entertained at tea 
on the terrace. 

Attorney-General Lucey of Illinois 
has given an opinion that women will 
not be permitted to vote for party 


ZONA GALE 





Miss Zona Gale, who contributes “The Knights and the Lady” to this week’s issue of The Woman's Journal, 
is not only a well-known writer of short stories and poems, but is a prominent Wisconsin suffragist and 
is chairman of the civics department of the General Federation of Women’s Chubs 


THE KNIGHTS AND THE LADY 


To a little town five miles from the 
railroad, the village postmaster, who 
had volunteered to be my guide, drove 
me in a seven-passenger car along a 
wide macadam road. 

The wide macadam road wound be- 
tween fields, with all the pleasant 
whims of any bad road; and tue 
country was so green and alone that 
I suspected some Boulevard to have 
tired of sophistication and, adventure- 
some, to have been minded to experi- 


By Zona Gale 





ment, and, quite legitimately, to have 
refused to return. Also the car—one 
picks up few six-cylinder cars to take 
one to a little town five miles from 
the railroad, even along a wide ma- 
cadam road. 

When I had asked him he did not, 
take his look from the highway, but 
his eyes twinkled, and I said that he 
was one of the rare beings who re- 
spond to you without the need of 
shouts, gestures, nods, words, or the| 





cruelly over-used discharge of smiles 
and laughter. 

For laughter is real, as Stevenson 
said, but we lay its office upon one 
another as a heavy burden, and not 
one laugh in many is unavoidable. 
He had the good breeding of the 
future which will demand no laugh- 
ter as a sacrifice to appearing to un- 
derstand or to sympathize, or to reply 
to be a social being. 

(Continued on Page 22 











managing committees. 


SAYS JOBS OUGHT 
TO GO TO VOTERS 


Commissioner Fails to Oust Miss 
Grish, but States Case Without 
Delicacy 








Miss Anita Grish, whose position as 
Superintendent of the Poor Fund in 
Jersey City, was threatened last week 
by politicians, will not be removed. 
Miss Grish had done remarkable work 
in this place, and the only objection 
that could be raised to her was that 
she did not live in Jersey City. Mayor 


Fagan came to her support and de- 





clared that only a woman could do the 
work acceptably. . 

The opposition to Miss Grish was 
led by Commissioner Henry Byrne. 
Mr. Byrne stated his case with hon- 
esty if not delicacy by saying: 

“fl am against giving any jobs in 
Jersey City to outsiders. We have 
people in the city to fill any job./ 
When we have good jobs to give out 
we should give them to the people 
we get the votes from.” 


names 





Women’s may appear on 
the ballots for the New York Consti- 


tutional Convention, and the Conven- 





tion must decide their eligibility, ac- 


cording to Attorney-General Carmody. 


KANSAS REPORT 
NOT AUTHENTIC 


Women Register Well — Mrs. 
Johnston Anticipates Full Vote 
at Primary Election 








The report that Kansas women 
were not registering for the primaries 
in that State August. 4 was not an 
authentic one. Later dispatches say 
that it is expected fully 100,000 wom- 
en will have registered. Mrs, Lucy B. 
Johnston, wife of the Kansas Chief 
Justice and formerly president of the 
Kansas Woman Suffrage Association, 
writes to The Woman’s Journal: 

“The women-.of Kansas are fully 


‘(PARADE ENTERS 
OHIO IN LISTS 


New Campaign State Hailed with 
Impressive Celebration at Cap- 
itol in Columbus 








The celebration of Ohio’s official 
appearance as a campaign State took 
place July 30. The huge initiative 
petition making possible a vote on the 
question this fall was on that day 
formally presented to Secretary of 
State Graves. 

Led by a herald a procession of 
women in white marched around 
the State House square at Columbus, 
according to plans that reached The 
Woman’s Journal before it went to 
press. Behind the herald went wom- 
en representing the suffrage coun- 
tries and States and the campaign 
States. This division halted on the 
State House steps, forming 2 lane, 
through which passed the executive 
committee of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the campaign com- 
mittee, State workers, men standard 
bearers with county standards, and 
two women for each county bearing 
the county petition. 

The presentation of the petitions 
was immediately followed by a mass 
meeting in the State House grounds, 
at which Dr. W. O. Thompson of 
Ohio State University was chairman. 

The petition kept growing in size 
until the day of presentation. “We 
do not wish to make wild predic- 
tions,” said Elizabeth J. Hauser in 
Everywoman, “but if it doesn’t reach 
120,000 we shall be greatly sur- 
prised.” 


WOMAN SENATOR 
STICKS TO POST 


Gives Up Unique Honor in Or- 
der to Help Solve Problems in 
Colorado 








The Inter-Parliamentary Union, in 
session next month at Stockholm, will 
not have the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing America’s one woman State 
Senator. Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado has given up the honor of 
being the first woman legislator to 
be represented in the Union because 
she feels that her duty lies in Colo- 
rado. When seen in New York the 
other day she said: 

“The work laid out for Colorado 
women this summer is to @o their 
level best to help solve the three- 
fold problem which Colorado is facing 
now: Immigration, the relation of 
capital and labor and class and race 
hatred. All three feed on one an- 
other, and are combined in one in- 
dustrial hate. I have no patent rem- 
edy to put forth, but it seems to me 
that the true solution of the question 
is to enact the ‘golden rule’ into law. 

“Our great work in the campaign 
this summer will be to try in the 
primaries and general election to put 
imto office people who are pledged to 
bring about, through legislation, in- 
dustrial peace and industrial justice 
in Colorado.” 

Senator Robinson has been asked to 
run for Congress, but she has stead- 
ily refused, pleading that she can best 
serve her State in the seat to which 
she has been elected. 





The new set of election officials for 
the First Ward of Chicago has been 
appointed by Judge Owens as a re- 
sult of exposures at the election last 
spring when Marion Drake ran 
against the Kenna-Coughlin régime. 
None of the old henchmen obtained 
appointments, and at least one wom- 
an was named in almost all of the 
thirty-seven precincts. Judge Owens 
declared his belief that the new. 
judges and clerks will be fraud-proof. 








awake to their new privileges and 
duties as is proven by the interest 
manifested all over the State in the 
towns and cities, and I anticipate a 





full vote at the primary election.” 
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“THE BABY CROP” | 
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Out of 330,179 children attending the public and purochial 
schools of New York City who were examined by the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene, 230,432, or more than 69 per cent., were found 
to be physically defective. 

These figures are given in a statement just issued by the 
Bureau of Welfare for School Children. They do not begin to 
show the whole number of defective children; for the staff of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene is so inadequate that it was able 
to examine only about a quarter of the 885,577 school children 
in the city. In New York the mothers have no votes, | 

At the Interstate Fair held last fall in Spokane, Wash., the 
press reported that the Better Babies contest broke all records. 
More than fourteen hundred babies were entered from W ashing-' 
ton and the neighboring suffrage States; and so many of them 
were found almost perfect that, after the preliminary tests, an 
additional competition had to be held to settle the relative 
merits of the babies who came up to 98 per cent. or over. 

“The baby crop is the most important crop in the country,” 
says Marjorie Dorman, anti-suffragist, That is one of the 
strongest reasons why women should vote. The difference be- 
tween the terrible showing of New York City and the splendid 
showing of the Pacific-Northwest in the matter of children’s 
health is due, of course, to a number of causes; equal suffrage 
is only one factor. But it is undeniable that more attention 
is paid to the safety of “the baby crop” wheré the mothers have 
votes. 

In Chicago, before women got the ballot, there was no 
efficient system of garbage disposal. In the stockyards district 
the garbage was simply dumped by the city and left to rot, with 
the result that the babies died like flies. For years the women 
had left no stone unturned to get the nuisance abated, but with- 
out success. As soon as the suffrage bill passed the Legisla- 
ture, the matter was taken up in earnest by the city govern- 
ment; $10,000 was appropriated to bring about a better system, 
and Mary McDowell, the leader of the anti-garbage campaign, 
was made one of the committee to spend the money. At the 
last municipal election in Chicago, for the first time the infant 
death rate was a practical issue, and candidates of all parties 
pledged themselves to help save the babies. In New York City 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene is begging for an increase of its 
inadequate appropriation, so as to provide for nine additonal 
medical inspectors, three surgeons, nine dentists and eighty- 
four nurses. It may get it or may not. Its chances would un- 
doubtedly be brighter if the mothers of New York City had 
votes. It is no accident that the lowest infant death rate in the 
world is found in New Zealand, where women have had full 
buffrage for more than twenty years. Miss Marjorie Dorman 
and other short-sighted persons who still fancy that votes for 
mothers would mean death for babies should heed the words of 
our leading expert, Julia C. Lathrop. She says: “Instead of 
being incompatible with child welfare, woman suffrage leads 
toward it.” A. S. B. 


—_ 


BEEF GOES UP AGAIN 





The price of meat has again soared upward, just when 
housewives were hoping that the lowering of the tariff would 
bring it down. The hardship of this sudden and sharp advance 
is acutely felt by the public, most of whose members were find- 
ing trouble before that in making both ends meet. 

Every effort is being made to persuade people that the high 
prices are due to scarcity of supply. It is true that American 
farmers are raising fewer beef cattle. But why? Because they 
have found it does not pay. Only a small part of the steadily 
rising prices wrung from the consumer has gone into the pockets 
of the farmer. For years the Beef Trust has held both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer by the throat. It has been able to say 
to the producer, “Take such prices for your cattle as we choose 
to give,” and to the consumer, “Pay such prices for meat as we 


| talk about goods that were “cheap and nasty.” Today we have 


jin their own hands, for allowing a hundred people to bleed 





raise beef cattle are ‘pole’ into other lines of business, and - 
public are eating less beef and paying more for it. 

When the tariff was lowered, people hoped that the situa- 
tion would be relieved by the importation of beef, especially 


from South America, where there is an almost unlimited supply. | 


But the Beef Trust has long foresight and a long arm, More 
than a year ago, Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane called attention 
to the fact that the great meat-packing companies of the United 
States were not only setting the pure-food laws at defiance— 
sending their best meat abroad, because European countries 
have strict meat-inspection, and unloading upon the American 
public, by connivance of the authorities, the meat tainted with 
disease, which Europe would not accept—but that they were 
reaching out for the control of the cattle trade of South Amer- 
ica. They would undoubtedly play the same game there, so 
that the prospect was, she said, that the American public would 
soon be eating “the leavings of two continents.” 

A few days ago the papers announced that the American 
Beef Trust had now got control of the five principal cattle- 
raising companies in Argentina; and at just about the same 
time the price of beef in the United States went up. The low- 
ering of the tariff alone cannot bring down the high cost of 
beef, so long as the main sources of supply, both at home 
and abroad, are controlled by a powerful monopoly. 

Some women still say that they have all the rights they 
want. Do they want the right to buy food for their families at 
prices which have not been artificially boosted? A. 8. B. 


‘COSTLY AND NASTY 


The meat monopoly can dictate not only the price but the 
quality, charging high rates for unsafe meat. People used to 








to eat meat that is both costly and dangerous. The housewives, 
who do the buying, feel this more keenly than their husbands. 
As Laura Clay said at the Tri-State Fair in Memphis, “A man 
thinks of dinner when he sits down to eat it; a woman thinks of 
it from the time she washes the breakfast dishes.” Mrs. Julian 
Heath, president of the National League of Housewives, has 
lately become a convert to woman suffrage. She is reported 
as saying, in substance, that she believes the bedeviJling of the 
people’s food will not be stopped until the housewives have 
votes. And it is instructive to notice that almost everybody 
who wants to bedevil it wants the women to keep hands off. 
A delegation of women went to the New York Aldermen a year 
or two since to urge better regulations to prevent meat from 
being kept too long in cold storage. An anti-suffrage alderman, 
wrathful at such a departure from woman's sphere, said to Mrs. 
Sophia Loebinger, “Go home and cook your husband's dinner!” 
That is a good illustration of the difference between the old and 
the new conceptions of woman’s sphere. Everyone agrees that 
it is within a woman’s province to look after her husband's din- 
ner; but the alderman thought she was only in her sphere when 
within the four walls of her home cooking it, and altogether 
out of it when she “invaded the political arena” in order to see 
that the meat was wholesome. No doubt he would have thought 
it still worse for her to try to find out why prices go up and up, 
till now the average woman finds it hard to get any meat for 
her family at all. 

“There is no mystery about the process,” says Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman. A monopoly holding the food supply and 
charging what it likes “is no economic problem, no more than 
a vampire, a mosquito, or any other bloodsucker. Can you 
blame a pig for being a pig? Can you blame a tick for hanging 
on and sucking as long as it can keep its hold? Surely not. 
But you can blame a million people, with their own government 


them day by day till they are sucked dry.” A. S. B. 


MRS. BRESHKOVSKY SAFE 


Mrs, Catherine Breshkovsky is still in the Central Prison 
at Irkutsk, Siberia. The report, published in a number of Rus- 
sian papers, that~she had been sent to a tiny village near the 
North Pole, proves to have been without foundation. A friend 
in Switzerland has had a letter from her direct, and has sent 
the good news to Mrs. Mabel Barrows Mussey. 

While she was expecting to be sent on this terrible journey, 
Mrs. Breshkovsky wrote to Miss Helena S. Dudley a card that 
was perhaps’meant to comfort her American friends in case of 
her death, which in all probability would soon have followed. 
She said: 

“You say that Isabel Barrows will not fail to help us from 
beyond her earthly life. I agree with you, my dear friend, hav- 
ing before me the two examples offered by you and by our Alice, 
in your every-day tasks. I have no doubt that Alice would not 
succeed so well in the great work which she is accomplishing 
so perfectly, if it were not for the memory of her mother, that 
splendid, immortal woman. I do not doubt, either, that your 
apostolic vocation will develop more and more, and take on an 
unlimited scope, thanks to the influence of your ancestors, who 
bless every step in your life of self-abnegation. I too owe to 
the memory of my parents (both of them) all the good that 
there is in me, as to the example of all noble hearts, everything 
good that I do. It is thus that the dead and the living are 
never parted; it is thus that humanity is all one family, not 
only in the present, but also in its past, as in its entire future. 








A CAMPAIGN 0 OF SLANDER 


At a meeting held in New ew York on June 25, 1914, the fol- 
lowing official vote was passed: 

“Resolved, That the official board of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association protests against the recent ten- 
dency on the part of the opponents of equal-suffrage to evade 
reasonable discussion of the merits of the suffrage issue, and 


‘to substitute distorted and falsified statements as to the views 


of the suffrage leaders in regard to their ideals of marriage and 
the home.” 

Those present at the meeting were Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president; Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge and 
Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, vice-presidents; Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick, treasurer; Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, executive secre- 
tary, and Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, auditor. 

Letter from Mrs. Catt 

Such misrepresentation has been widespread and persistent. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance, wrote in The Woman's Journal of March 
29, 1913: 

“Four times of late, I have received letters of inquiry, each 
from a different State, concerning a statement made by anti- 
suffragists quoting me as having said that American women 
who do not earn their own living should be considered prosti- 
tutes. I never said this, nor anything resembling it, nor any- 
thing which could be construed into such a statement. Some 
person with malicious intent manufactured it out of the whole 
cloth.” ° 

Everyone who knows Mrs. Catt knows that it would be as 
rational to attribute such opinions to Cardinal Gibbons as to 
her. Nevertheless, despite her denial, the opponents of equal 
suffrage went right on circulating the story. Mr. Charles L. 
Underhill of Massachusetts told it again last winter at a legis- 
lative hearing in Maryland, where he spoke against votes for 
women. In the Maryland Suffrage News of Feb. 10, 1914, Mrs. 
Catt again contradicted it, and added: “I do not believe that 
any other suffragist has ever made this or a similar statement. 
Either Mr. Underhill or those who coached him for his Speech 
are guilty of a deliberate fabrication.” 

The Women’s Protest, the official organ of the National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary, 1914, published an alleged quotation from Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, to the same effect. In a letter published in The 
Woman’s Journal of April 4, 1914, Mrs. Snowden wrote to Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell: 

Letter from Mrs. Snowden 

“I thank you for telling me of the charge which anti-suffra- 
gists, in my absence from the country, are making against me, 
namely, that I said in public that ‘any woman who allows her 
father, her brother, or even her husband to be the only wage- 
earner in the family is no better than a paid woman of the 
streets.’ 

“The statement is absolutely false. I never said anything 
of the sort, nor anything which could be by any stretch of the 
imagination construed into such a sentiment.” 

Mrs. Snowden added that if the statement is repeated after 
her return to the United States she will bring suit for libel. 

Letter from Dr. Shaw 

In its issue of February, 1914, the national anti-suffrage or- 
gan quoted Dr. Anna H, Shaw, president of the National Suf- 
frage Association, as saying: 

“I would make motherhood a governmental institution. I 
would pension all mothers and have them provided for, first and 
last, by the State. I believe that motherhood should be inde- 
pendent of man.” : 

The organ of the antis has told this same story on previous 
occasions. In a letter published in The Woman’s Journal of 
May 3, 1913, Dr. Shaw wrote: 

“I never said or thought such a thing. Two or three years 
ago I was speaking of the need of playgrounds for little children 
whose mothers were obliged, because of the death or desertion 
of their husbands, to leave them uncared for while they earned 
the daily bread for the family. In the course of what I said I 
added that the State would sometime be wise enough to provide 
not only playgrounds for children, but pensions for mothers who 
were compelled to leave their children neglected at home while 
they earned the livelihood. The State would learn, when wom- 
en were a part of its active force, that playgrounds for children 
and pensions for mothers were both less expensive and more 
desirable than courts, prisons or criminals. 

“This statement some reporter garbled somewhat, but in 
their paper the antis garbled it to this foolish paragraph. Mrs. 
Rossiter Johnson read it at a meeting of Women Principals 
here in New York about two years ago, when I spoke for suf- 
frage and she against it, I made this correction at the time. 
Still, that did not stop the antis; they published it in their 
paper afterward just the same.” 

Letter from Jane Olcott 

Jane Olcott, in official statements issued from Anti-Suffrage 
Headquarters to the press, has been quoted as favoring free 
love. She writes to Mrs. Raymond Brown, President of the 
New York State Woman’s Suffrage Association, in a letter pub- 
lished in The Woman’s Journal of July 11, 1914: 

“In regard to your letter asking for my views on the sub- 
ject of free love, I wish to state that I do not believe in free 
love. I believe that legal marriage is the only honest thing.” 

These are only a few samples of the discreditable canards 





I always had this feeling of unity, from my childhood, and_I 
always used to look upon myself as a member of a very large 
family, that I wanted should be happy; whose sufferings gave 
me not only pain but anxiety (soucis), making me feel as if; 
I were responsible for the evils that surrounded me. Certainly, 
Isabel, that sister to us all, comes to our help in our difficul- 
ties.” A. S. B. 





This woman, yesterday, was opposed to education for 
women. Today she is opposed to votes for women. And tomor- 
row she will oppose whatever else the best-thinking class of 
women may stand for.—Alice Curtice Moyer in St. Louis Times. ' 





“Under equal suffrage Colorado schools are better managed 
and Colorado teachers better paid than those in Ohio,” Miss 
Theodora Blake told an audience in Cleveland the other day. 
Miss Blake, whose home is in Bedford, O., returned recently 
from Golden, Colo., where she has been teaching. “I found all 
the women I met deeply interested in civic matters, devoted to 
their homes and yet with time to cast a vote for the best candi- 





choose to demand.” The result is that the men who used to 


dates on election day,” she said. 


invented and circulated by opponents of equal rights. Let any 
honorable man say whether a persistent campaign of falsehood 
and slander carried on against any group of women does not 
show that there is a scarcity o* fair argument against them 
'and their cause. A. S. B. 

| {In a few days the foregoing article will be issued as a 
\leaflet. It may be ordered from this office.] 


If a child should fall into a creek, with his mother standing 
, by, would she send for her husband to come and pull him out, 
or would she wade in and rescue him herself? Would her abil- 
, ity to aid her child or her influence in- her home be lessened 
if she did something actively to help her child and serve her 
home? This, in a nutshell, is the practical question of woman 
suffrage today.—Florence Ellinwood Allen. 


“We are all familiar in this age with the result of feeding 
, Proper rations to poultry and stock,” says Minnie Blake Mote, 
a Colorado school superintendent, in the Ohio Farmer. “Does 
not our government need a balanced ration? The’enfranchise 
ment of women in Colorado has resulted in a more enlightened 
and better balanced citizenship, and a truer democracy.” 
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(Concluded 


“Are you one of them suffrage 
women?” he unaccountably asked. 

“I am,” I replied—glad that instead 
of the old, care-born pang at the ad- 
mission, I had only the strong pride. 

“Shucks,” he said—but not as I 
thought that he meant it. “I’d a heap 
sight rather tell it to them that ain’t. 
But you bein’ all I’ve got, I'll tell you. 
The road’s in it—and the car’s in it. 
And me, I’m in it.” 

He told it this way: 

“There come a time down there in 
our.town when instead of keeping off 
the topic—I mean woman suffrage— 
like we had done for so long, we was 
so tore up about it that it rose up and 
run into everything we tried to tackle. 
Folks argued it public, and they ar- 
gued it private. Coldnesses arose. 
We got so we hed to be careful who 
set next to who to church suppers. 
Old friends lined up and was counted 
on opposite sides from each other. 
To bazars and doings they had suf- 
frage booths and anti booths, and 
families was split to provide the at- 
tendants. Everybody knew which 
everybody else was, and kept off the 
subject elaborate, or drove onto it de- 
liberate, according to the dose of 
caution each was bestowed with. 

“After some church doings from 
which half the folks went home feel- 
ing uppish—or, if not uppish, then 
crispy—to the other half, ’count of the 
argument, I says: “Murder, I'll be glad 
when the durn thing is decided, for 
or forninst. For months now,’ says I, 
‘I’ve et it for cake.’ 

“‘T know,’ says my sister serene, ‘it 
don’t seem possible that we can be 
wasting so much talk on something so 
perfectly plain.’ 

“*Plain which way?’ says I. 

“‘Why, they’s only the one way,’ 
says sister. 

“And there we was all off again, and 
walking home arguiag, and a-swinging 
our arms to emphasize a right from a 
privilege from a nuisance. , 

“But the climax was clapped—or 
whatever it is they do clap at such a 
time—when the children begun get- 
ting it rubbed into ’em, consequence. 

“Sister, she heard her little boy, 
Timmie, up on his knees on a chair 
to the telephone one day, a-saying: 

“‘No. No, I can’t come. No, my 
mama, she didn’t have anything to do 
with it. I says I can’t come.’ 

“*What’s that about your mama, 
Timmie?’ says sister. 

“‘Oh,’ says Timmie, ‘It was Artie 
Barling. He says, didn’t I want to 
come over, or was it just one of my 
mama’s suffragette notions.’ 

“Well, of course that give ’em to 
see that they was carrying it pretty | 
far, for and forninst. And so they | 
agreed to take stock and see if they | 
couldn’t disagree agreeable. 

“T hadn’t took much part. The 
whole thing made me tired, anyway. | 
What was the use, I thought, about | 
making such a fuss over what was the | 
order of nature to let alone, and not | 
£0 again. ‘Men is men and women is 
women,’ I used to argue to sister, final 
as a clock—and just as likely to strike 
wrong. 

““T tell you what,’ says I, after I'd 
stood all I could of it, ‘can’t we all set- 
tle down and go to work on some- 
thing that ain’t either for or anti- 
for?’ 

““Let’s, for the land sakes,’ says 
sister, and everybody said so, and we 
Set out to select what to go to work 
on. 

““Somethin’ neutral,’ says every- 
body. ‘Somethin’ that ain’t got no 
Woman suffrage within a mile of it. 
Leave us go to work on that.’ 

“‘Somethin’ neutral. Somethin’ 
with no woman suffrage within a mile 
of it.’ Did you ever try to find some 
Such work as that to enter on, in the 
town where you live? Try it. 

“First, they says they’d all pitch 
in on the new schoolhouse—for that 
Seemed nice and neutral, and about as 
far from woman suffrage as you could 
set. But we had to vote the bonds 
for it, and on school questions women 
Can vote in our State, and the first 
thing everybody knew, they was dis- 
cussing hot foot whether to have a 
little building with four boxes of reci- 
tation rooms, like the men wanted, or 
4 big, nice building with a gymnasium 


er 
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that we see we'd run right back into 
the same old place, only worse. And 
the school board give out they’d have 
to wait for some new plans they'd 
heard about. 
“Then everybody said, ‘Well, school- 
houses didn’t seem to be ncutral, after 
all, but mebbe tuberculosis was, see- 
ing it was attracted to both men and 
women, promiscuous.’ But it just 
bare happened that it was the women 
not going on it first—being they had 
more time, I s’pose—and they peti- 
tioned the County Board for a tuber- 
culosis sanitorium. And the County 
Board, not knowing the situation, 
done as usual and laid the petition on 
the table, with the remark that the 
petitioners probably were not tax- 
payers.* 
“Then says I, irritable: 
“*Well, what’s got the matter with 
this earth, anyhow? Men and women 
lived peaceable enough in the bible. 
Are women now any better than Bible 
women, and have they got to be any 
better treated, I'd like to arsk?’ 
“Sister is one of them still women 
that don’t bother much with anything 
but kernals. 
“Ie we ain’t any better, Bethnel,’ 
she says, ‘nor don’t know no more 
about living than them women did, I 
should feel discouraged about being a 
woman.’ 
“*No need to be sacrilegious, as 1 
know of,’ I says. 
“‘No need,’ agrees sister. ‘And it’s 
just plain sacrilege not to grow.’ 
“Well, there was where I stepped 
in, permanent. I live off in the hills, 
on an eighty that ain’t any great 
shakes of an eighty, but still counts 
up pretty fair. And I was—I’d been— 
well, I won’t spoil a story by not say- 
ing it—I’d been a-courting Mis’ Elvina 
Flint, that lived on the Flint farm, 
that her husband had died four years 
back. I’d been a hard-working man 
since I was born, and I didn’t have 
much to recommend me to a woman. 
So I flared up and bit off this here 
automobile from the scheme o’ things, 
thinking it might help me with the 
widow. And I ain’t saying that what 
I had to propose to the men didn’t 


have a good deal of the selfish 
wrapped up in it. 
“‘Gentlemen,’ I says to ’em, ‘this 


here fool suffrage talk is getting ever’- 
body more and more upset. It'll sim- 
mer down after a little, and folks’ll 
go along, same as ever, and forget 
there ever was any such nonsense. 
Now, why not forget it, and go. ahead 
/on the thing us men knows we need 
the most—why not leave us settle 
down and work for good roads?’ 

“It hit an answering chord. Our 
roads was sand piles where they 
wasn’t marshes. We'd been getting 
to it for some time, and now all the 
men rose to it. 

“Leave the women help on the lit- 
tle tinkerin’ jobs all towns has to have 
done to ’em,’ we said, ‘but when it 
comes to anything big, then it’s the 
men has to bare their shoulder-blades 
and pitch in.’ 

“We signed the petition for a 
special election to vote on a bond is- 
sue for the town's third; we had a 
third coming from the State; and 
then we set to work on the county, 
tooth and nail, trying to get them fel- 
lows enthused to go in on it. And 
the first thing we done was to collect 
six of the leading business men to 
go out in the country after supper in 
my automobile, and visit round to the 
farmers. 





“We started off on a nice summer 
night—after early suppers that every- 
body had had got for ’em, and we 
kited out to Marrows’s, the first farm 
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ing to roon the county—you know 
how things go, according to how close 
or how far from civilization men has 
got. 

“And then we come to Joe Bur- 
rows’s. Joe is a_ shiftless, useless 
man o’ dough. Joe has drank down 
mortgage after mortgage on his poor 
little forty, and left the whole thing 
go to loose ends for years. Joe was 
setting out by the stump pile, mend- 
ing his fishpole, when we got out. 
“‘Gentlemen,’ he says, ‘are you 
waitin’ on me to take the nomination 
for mayor?’ 
“*No,’ says we. 
your vote.’ 


‘All we want is 


“*How much?’ says he, matter o’ 
fact. 

“We told him what was on. ‘Luck 
Save me,’ says he, ‘I couldn’t pay 
taxes on a foot of macadem, from 
now till kingdom come.’ 

“*Well,” says some of us, ‘vote 
ahead, anyhow. We'll see ‘t your 


share ain’t enough to hurt ye.’ 
“See that it ain’t anythin’,’ says 
Joe, ‘and I'll sell ye my vote for that 
much.’ 
“We laughed—of course, them 
things is easy fixed—and we passed 
the cigars and went on. 
“And the next house was what I 
was waiting for, and what I'd dressed 
myself up thinking about. And I put 
on the speed, and set back comfort- 
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SUFFRAGE PENCILS 
Yellow Enamel, Rubber Tip, inscribed 
“VOTES FOR WOMEN” (or any wordin 
desired from one to five lines). $3.75 per 
gross delivered—30 Day Credit. 
Special prices in large quantities or con- 
tract orders. 
We supply many State organizations, 
and would be pleased to send samples and 
full information to interested parties. 
BURTON 8. OSBORNE, 
CAMDEN NEW YORK STATE. 


HOTEL ORMOND 
110 2nd Ave., Asbury Park, W. J. 


Third house from beach. Central 
to all places of amusement and in- 
terest. Rates on application. E. J. 
Doty. 











SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 

Mrs, Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
Couference, sells the following leaflets 
for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
Seeeaee, Sample sets, 10 cents post- 
paid. 

A Mother’s Prayer, The Bible on Wom- 
en Voting, and Shall Men Vote, by 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

The Ballot for the Women of the 
Farm, by Ella 8. Stewart. 

Woman’s Ballot to Protect the City 
Child, by Harriet Vittum. 

The Working Girl’s Need of Suffrage, 
by Agnes Nestor. 

Motherhood and Government, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

The Woman Voter and the Eugenic 
Ideal, by Dr. Anna E. Blount. 

Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 

Virginia Brooks Washburn. 

Guardianship of Children. A digest of 

the guardianship laws in the United 


a play, by Mrs. 
cents each. 


McCulloch, are 25 





over the river. "It’s only a little 








eighty, like mine, but he’s got a cor- 
ner strip of road. We went out where 
Marrows was doing the chores, and 
we found him pit@hin’ in fodder, and 
we told him how the county roads 
was a disgrace, and so on. And he 
warmed up to it mejum, and said he’d 
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think it over, and we passed the] 199 pearl St., Boston, 
cigars, and moved on. To Tom Job- 
man’s we done the same,—George 
Fleeceman, the Huntley place, the “HUSBANDS FOR OUR GIRLS” 
Sandford Boys, and so on. Some of| iS 2 powerful, gripping book on Love, Mar- 
: “ riage and Husbands. Twenty per cent. of 
em fell for it, some wanted to bel|its readers so appreciate its value that 
“ S they urge that it be placed in all the pub 
coaxed, and some said we was eX-| jic libraries. Why one divorce for every 
travagant capit-alists, that was try-|cleven_marriages? Read “Husbands” and 
“ [| see! Paper, 75ec; cloth, $1.05. Sold exclu- 
sively at Wanamuker’s N. Y. store and by 








and a stage in it, like the women was 
talking. And discussion run so high 





*An actual occurrence im Madison, Wis- 
consin, in June, 1914. 
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really finished his story. 
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Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, || °° through college. She wouldn't 


hear to it till after that. 
going to be married.” 


I wondered what shadow could have 
fallen. 


able, seeing the smoke curling up 
peaceful out of the nice, low chimney 
on the nice, white house in the mid- 
dle of the one hundred and twenty 
acres of the Widow Elvina Flint. It 
seemed to me like a good card to play 
to dash up there in my own automo- 
bile, with six leading citizens dis- 
mountin’ with me, beside her chip 
pile. . 
“Then I heard the chairman of our 
committee saying: 
“‘Let’s see—Joe Cardigan’s next, 
ain’t it? And then we can hit the 
Four Corners’ Inn . 4 
“* *Yes. Joe’s after the Widow 
Flint’s,’ says I, kind o’ liking to say 
the name. 
“ Yes—well,’ says the chairman, ‘of 
course we don’t have to bother with 
her.’ 
“*What’s that?’ says I. 
to bother with who?’ 
“*Why, Mrs. Flint,’ says the chair- 
man, ‘She ain't got any vote on this 
here proposition.’ 
“I wonder if I’d ‘a’ seen it so plain 
if it had been any other woman? I 
donno. I hope so. But I do. know 
that as it was, all the indignation in 
me run up and lit off'n my words. 
“*No vote!’ says I. ‘Well, no. But 
if it carries, she’s got her share of 
the taxes to pay, ain't she?’ 
“The chairman, he laughed. 
“*That’s nature,’ he says. 
“We was coming to the front of her 
property by then—acres of grain, nice 
orchard, good barns and silo and 
poultry yard, big market garden, new 
fences, and all the rest. She'd run 
the farm alone for the four years, and 
lifted off’n it in that time the mort- 
gage that her husband had _ be- 
queathed her. 
“I slowed the car down opposite her 
front gate. 
“ ‘Gentlemen,’ I says, ‘either we go 
in here and consult this tax-payin’ 
woman on her wish regarding these 
here proposed good roads, or we head 
back for town on the double quick, 
and I’m done with your 
vassing game into the bargain.’ 
““Gosh,’ says the chairman, ‘I 
thought you hated the whole women 
business.’ 
“‘T did,’ says I. ‘I’ve been as blind 
and as dum fool as all the rest of you. 
But from this minute on, I’ve got my 
eyes opened to the whole blame un- 
fairness of it. This is a part of what 
the women mean, and, by heck, from 
now on, I’m with ’em.’ 
“They laughed, and poked consid- 
er’ble fun at me, and they said, ‘Well, 
it was getting pretty late, anyway, 
and we might as well end up at the 
Four Corners, and then go home.’ 
That was what they done, and I stuck 
by ‘em and deposited’ em at the Post- 
Office store in town. And then, late 
as it was, I headed back to the Flint 
farm, When you've been a fool, and 
find it out, you just have to tell some- 
body. 
“As you see, the good roads propo- 
sition, it carried. The Widow Flint’s 
share of the taxes was fourth from 
the highest in the county. And by 
the great horn spoon, if she didn’t 
come to the chairman before the elec- 
tion, and offer to chip in Joe Bur- 
rows’s share, rather than have us 
miss out on his bein’ able to pay the 
tax. So Joe, he went and voted for 
good roads, and Mis’ Flint, she 
chipped in with the rest of us on 
Joe’s share, and paid her own besides. | 
“And the men—vwell, they didn’t 
Say much. But I can notice that they 
done some thinking—I guess we all 
of us can notice that.” 
He was still for a moment, uneasy 
under the suspicion that he had not 
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whole can- 


“And . 2” I asked. 
““Next June,” he answered, “when 
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I waited. His eyes were rueful, and 


“But this here automobile that I 
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bought to court her in,” he says, “I'm 
due to let that go first, if I get a good 
enough offer. She wants a five hun- 
dred-dollar car.” 

We rode in silence a little way, still 
on the wide macadem road, 

“And it’s made you a_ suffragist,” 
said I, “that’s plain.” 

I saw his eyes at their twinkling. 

“Sure,” said he. “Chivalry ain’t all 
dead yet.” 





If a man is not asked to vote at 
the primaries or to take a direct part 
in the government, revolution is jus- 
tifiable—Senator Root of New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Order from Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, 585 Boylston Street, 





Boston, Mass. 
COMMON MISTAKES ABOUT SUFFRAGE 
A new four-page leaflet which gives in 


cheap form concise answers to popular ob- 
jections, and is, therefore, especially adapt- 
ed for general distribution. Price each, 
1 cent; per 100, 50 cents. Special rates on 
large orders. 


ESPECIALLY PLANNED FOR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS CAMPAIGN, 


COME, MR. VOTER 


A campnign card, convenient, concise, 
telling. Vrice, per 100, 15 cents; per 1000, 
$1.25. 

NEW FLYERS 
UP-STATE VOTE 

Just what has been needed, an argument 
that appeals to the rural vote. Price, per 
100, 15 cents; per 1000, $1.25 
CATHOLICS FOR SUFFRAGE 

Designed for very general use. Price, 
per 100, 15 cents; per 1000, $1.25. Same in 
French—price the same. 

The Association is still publishing tte 
tauinbow Flyers in English, French, Po- 
lish and Yiddish. Price for English, per 
100, 10 cents; per 1000, $1.00. For foreign 
ones, per 100, 15 cents; per 1000, $1.25. 

All publications printed by the National 
Woman Suffrage Publishing Company are 


also kept in stock. 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


Published by The Woman's Journal 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 
$1.25. 
EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR 
SUFFRAGE 





100, 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.02. 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
$2.00. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 














Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.50 
MISS BLACKWELL'S REBUTTAL 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
$2.00. 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents eacu; per 100, 
$1.02. 
A TRUE STORY 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
2.17. 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE 
Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per 
doz.; 7 cents per 100. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 30 
cents. 
COLORED MAP 
Price postpaid, 5 cents each; per 100, 
$3.00 
ILLUSTRATED POSTER 
Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, 
£5.00 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 
‘rice postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.02 
Order from 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
585 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
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great value. 
The pamphlet 
and should be used in all the States that are working for equal suf- 
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Send your order to Tie 
585 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 


CAMPAICN LITERATURE 


Eminent Catholics Declare for Suffrage 


Associa- 
character 


One State 


is of national 
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BRYAN’S SUPPORT 


HELPS CAMPAIGN 


Said to Mean 10,000 Votes in Ne- 
braska—State Fair Gives Suf- 





frage Day 





The endorsement of equal suffrage 
by Secretary Bryan will help the con- 
stitutional amendment in Nebraska 
this fall, it is said, by about 10,000 
votes. 

Another indication of the interest 
throughout the State is the reserva- 
tion of a Suffrage Day by the man- 
agers of the State Fair. The suffra- 
gists have arranged a program that 
will include automobile parades, 
street speaking, suffrage quartets and 
a suffrage play. 

The Omaha chairman, Mrs. Sunder- 
land, has started a slogan that there 
must be a woman for every block in 
the city to look after the interests of 
equal suffrage. Already hundreds of 
women have promised to do this. Or- 
ganization has proceeded to the point 
of the preparation of poll books to 
which names of voters who may be 
counted upon to vote for suffrage are 
constantly being added. 

One of the advantages of the 
Nebraska referendum is that a “pub- 
Necity page,” containing the argu- 
ments for and against each amend- 
ment, is mailed by the State to each 
voter. The equal suffrage argument 
has been translated into Bohemian, 
Swedish and German. 

The Nebraska campaign has recent- 
ly been aided by a gift of $1,000 from 
Boston. 





The University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Department makes the im- 
portant concession of admitting wo 
men on an equality with the men. 





There are 165 volunteer suffrage 
speakers in New York City. Every 
night in the week all summer there 
are out-door meetings im the 63 4as- 
sembly districts, attended by large 
audiences, who stand for two or three 
hours listening to the suffrage ora- 
tions, and asking questions bearing 
upon the amendment to be voted on 
at the election in November, 1915. 


On Thursday, July 30, a conference 
of suffrage workers in West Virginia 
was to be held at Carnegie Library, 
Parkersburg, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing the political district plan of or- 
ganization. West Virginia at present 
has a smaller body of organized suf- 
fragists than the adjoining States; 
yet it is one of the most hopeful 
States if only suffrage sentiment can 
be crystallized and organized. The 
suffragists are working to have the 
next Legislature submit an amend- 
ment, making West Virgiala a cam- 
paign State in 1915. 





Miss Charlotte Rumboldt, famous 
as the woman who conceived the idea 
of the great St. Louis Pageant and 
Masque and served as secretary of 
the board that carried it out, is to 
act as chairman of a Committee on 
County Fairs that will conduct suf- 
frage rest rooms and give the Voice- 
less Speech at all the county fairs in 
the State. 





he Massachusetts Political Equal- 
ity Union has moved its headquarters 
to 1301 Washington street, Boston, 
and has been running a rummage 
sale there this week. The formal 
opening will take place August 10. 


WGMEN DOCTORS 





Fails to Find Any Who Is Not 
Suffragist 





The New York Times of July 27 
says that 150 women doctors from 
New York alone were at the recent 
meeting of the New York State Medi- 
cal _ Association. A conscientious 
search for one woman doctor in the 
group who was not a suffragist proved 
futile. 

Dr. Lilian South, the first woman 
officer of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, has a laboratory in Bowling 
Green, Ky., which is said te be the 
only one in the country where none 
but women are employed. 

“Even the janitor is a janitress,” 
she laughed when asked if the rule 
applied all the way to the basement, 
“and every woman in the building is 
a suffragist. The walls of the hall- 
Ways are always entirely hidden by 
suffrage literature, which has beep 
tacked up for quick reference when 
substantiation of arguments is need: 


THE WOMAN’ 


ALL FAVORABLE 


Search at New York Convention 
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IOWA DEMOCRATS 





Cannot Afford to 


lots 





don, Mrs. John Dennison of Dubuque 
and Miss Flora Dunlap of Des Moines 
interviewed the resolutions commit- 
tee of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion last week at Council Bluffs, The 
following plank was adopted in the 
State platform: “Favoring as we do 
the principle of the initiative and 
referendum, we recognize in that 
principle the best method of submit- 
ting to the people the question of 
woman suffrage.” 

Mrs, John Dennison in her speech 
suggested significantly that the Dem- 
ocratic Party could not afford to place 
itself in such a position that women 
who might naturally wish to ally 
themselves with Democracy when 
they received the ballot would not 
feel that they were welcome in the 
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A SIX STATE CONFERENCE 


By Mrs. Medill McCormick 


(Material for this column is furnished by the Congressional Committee of the 
Woman Suffrage Association.) 


NON-COMMITTAL 


Party Convention Told They 
Alienate 
Women Who Will Have Bal- 


A committee of lowa women com- 
posed of Mrs. H. K. Evans of Cory- 


National American 
A conference of Illinois, Indiana 
Michigan, 


cago. 


ganization, a co-operative plan of pub- 
licity, and the advisability of carry- 
ing on active political campaigns dur- 
ing the summer for the fall elections. 
Invitations were sent to the Presi- 
dent, two members of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Congres- 
sional and Press Chairmen of each 
State Association in the six States 
mentioned. 

The sessions opened Thursday noon 
atalunch. A complete history of the 
work done by the Congressional Com- 
mittee up to date was presented by 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, who presid- 





party. 


ed at the meeting. The respective 








“OMEN of America, 
generations ago a 
country stood in 
need. Her treasure 
chests were empty. 
It was a time of 
stress and peril. In 
her hour of extremity the women of 
the land were called upon to give 
their ornaments of gold. And as 
women have always responded to an 
appeal for help, so they responded 
then and the tokens that were given 
in exchange by a grateful government 
are today patents of honor and patri- 
otism to the women of the race. 
“We call upon you today in an hour 
of need. 

“We call upon you to give from 
your treasure store of precious metal, 
from your keepsakes of gold and sil- 
ver, that in the suffrage campaign 
States where women are making a 
stand for political equality, they shall 
not fail because the treasury is 
empty. 

“Among your personal possessions 
there is something you can give, 
something you can consecrate, per- 
haps a little silver cup kept for love 
of some child. Every three minutes 
a baby dies in this land of ours from 
some preventable disease or from im- 
proper food. Give the little cup, that 
the mother wisdom of the country 
may express itself directly through 
wise sane laws for the good of chil- 
dren. 

“If the thimble of your girlhood is 
among your keepsakes, send it with 
thought for the thousands of young 
girls exploited by greed, unprotected 
by law, in the hot sweatshops of the 
city slums. 

“Don't be lulled into a false sense 
of security by the prevailing notion 
that ‘suffrage is sure to come.’ Suf- 
frage is sure to come but it can not 
come this year, in the face of the 
forces arrayed against it, unless the 
women of the country show by their 
response that they are determined to 
have it. 














“A little of what you treasure, an 
ornament of beauty, a tribute of 
friendship, something prized because 
of its place in household life or as evi- 
dence of your thrift—put it in the 
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melting pot. Send it to thé suffrage 
campaign committee in the City Hall 
Square building at Chicago, for in the 
two Dakotas, in Montana and Nevada, 
in Nebraska and Missouri and Ohio, 
women from the homes, the schools, 
the factories and places of commerce 
are fighting for their civic rights 
against organized greed, organized 
vice and those forces which stand in 
the path of progress.” 

This call is issued by the Campaign 
Committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. It is 
signed by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National Association; 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of 
the Campaign Committee; Mrs. An- 
toinette Funk of Chicago, Mrs. Helen 
Gardener of Washington, Mrs. Mary 
C. Bradford of Denver, Mrs, Sherman 
Booth of Illinois, Mrs. Desha Breck- 
enridge of Kentucky, Mrs. John 


THE CALL FOR THE MELTING POT 


Issued by the Campaign Committee 


Tuckef of California and Mrs. Edward 
Drier of New York. 

Mrs. McCormick says: “The wom- 
en of this country can not afford to 
leave the burden of this fight to the 
women in the seven campaign States. 
Every State that is carried for suf- 
frage helps every other State and, by 
the same sign, no State bears its de- 
feat alone, But women are learning 
to stand by each other as I believe 
the response to our appeal will show.” 
The committee hopes to pour 
$15,000 into Ohio, $10,000 into Mis- 
souri and $5,000 or more into Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, Montana and the two 
Dakotas. 

The Call for the Melting Pot is to 
insure that Self-Sacrifice Day on 
August 15 will fittingly honor Lucy 
Stone. 

No person whose zeal has been 
fanned by Lucy Stone’s paper will 
want to let the day pass without mak- 
ing a worth-while sacrifice in her 
honor, not when honoring her means 
suffrage victories. 

Readers of The Woman’s Journal, 

give everything you can to the Melt- 
ing Pot. If you can give silver keep- 
sakes, give them. If you can give 
rare ornaments, give them. And if 
you have nothing to give, or when 
you have given everything possible, 
give work. 
A woman who already has the vote, 
a woman no longer young—Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway of Oregon—sug- 
gests a plan by which every woman 
can have a part in Self-Sacrifice Day. 
She says she wil be the first of one 
thousand to pledge ten new subscrip- 
tions for Lucy Stone’s paper. By her 
plan The Woman’s Journal would be 
able to send $2,500 to the campaign 
States. Others have pledged and are 
pledging, but will there be 999? How 
many will there be? It rests with 
you. The time is short. Write your 
pledge at once. 

This is one way. Whether or not 
you choose it, do not fail in some way 
to help the Melting Pot. 








LAST LAUGHS 


“Are you ill?” asked the physician. 
“Let me see your tongue.” 

“It’s no use, doctor,” replied the 
patient, “no tongue can tell how bad 
I feel.” 





Sandy (newly arrived in the Cana- 
dian forest-land): “Whatna beast’s 


yon?” 
Native: “A young moose.” 
Sandy: “Och, haud yer tongue! If 


that’s a young moose, I'd like to sea 
ane o’ yer auld rats!”—Tit-Bits. 





Four-year-old Josephine was greatly 
pleased to have a garden bed of her 
own, and worked faithfully planting 
and weeding. One day she ran in and 
announced triumphantly: “O, muvvy, 
my onions have got they little tails 
stickin’ up!” 





Some people still insist that the 
many women who want the ballot 
must be kept waiting till all women 


want it. This recalls the experience 
of a guest at a country restaurant. 
After waiting more than an hour for 
the order he had given, he demand- 
ed: 

“Look here, waiter, how long am I 
to wait for that half portion of duck 
I ordered?” 

“Till somebody orders the other 
half. We can’t go out and kill half a 
duck,” replied the waiter. 


“Well,” said the editor, “how about 
that high-life scandal story? Is it 
true?” 

“No, sir,” said the reporter. 

“No facts at all?” 

“Not a chance.” 

“Everything denied?” 

. “Absolutely.” 

“Good Heavens! 
half a page then.” 

But the anti-suffragists do not even 
cut down the size of their misstate- 


Cut it down to 


The Nebraska Republicans and Pro- 
gressives held their State conven- 
tions July 28 in Lincoln. One of the 
principal differences in their plat- 
forms was the stand on equal suf- 
frage. The Progressives endorsed it 
but the Republicans were silent. 





The Pennsylvania Chautauqua As- 
sociation is the first of the Chautau- 
quas to engage women as platform 
superintendents. These positions 
have always been held by men. Dr. 
Paul M .Pearson, director of the Asso- 
ciation, has found the women so suc- 
cessful that he has appointed five for 
his summer circuit which covers over 
two hundred towns and in eight or 
ten Eastern States. Under the 
auspices of the Association suffrage 
debates are being held in 103 Eastern 
towns this summer. Wherever the 
Chautauqua comes, suffragists are 
urged to make Suffrage Day, the sec- 
ond day of the Chautauqua, a dis- 


A bugler, cornetist or violinist who 
will donate his or her services for 
suffrage open-air evening meetings in 
Boston is wanted by the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association, 585 
Boylston street. 





Indiana suffragists are working 
for a Constitutional Convention, The 
question comes up this fall and must 
have a majority of the votes cast at 
the election. Indiana has not changed 
its constitution, except for minor 
for 63 years, and its 
amendment provision is almost pro- 
hibitive. 

Since the present constitution was 
written in 1851, the population of the 
State has more than trebled, and a 
distinctly rural State has become 
largely industrial. There is every 
reason why a constitutional conven- 
tion should be called and none why it 
should not. The hope of the suffra- 


amendments, 











ments after they have been disproved. 


‘ 


tinct success. 


gists lies in securing one. 
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Minnesota, Missouri and 
Wisconsin suffragists was held under 
the auspices of the National Congres- 
sional Committee last week in Chi- 
The conference was called for 
the purpose of discussing district or- 
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»| Merits of the Bristow-Mondell and 
Shafroth resolutions were discussed 
in great detail, and the policy of the 
committee was explained to the com- 
plete satisfaction of those present, 
namely: That the suffragists at their 
next National convention should take 
up the discussion of these two na- 
tional amendments and definitely de- 
cide what their policy in regard to 
the amendments should be for the 
coming year, and that in the mean- 
time the National Congressional Com- 
mittee should continue their work for 
the rest of this session of Congress 
in exactly the same way that they 
have been working, which means 
pushing the Bristow-Mondell resolu- 
tion to the utmost of their ability, and 
not allowing the Shafroth to in any 
way impede the progress of the Susan 
B. Anthony resolution. 

The Friday morning sessien was 
devoted to thrashing out the most im- 
portant question of publicity, and we 
decided to adopt a general working 
plan of co-operation in these six 
States. If the plan proves success- 
ful we shall urge other States to come 
in. A detailed report of this plan 
will be written for the next issue of 
The Journal by Mr. Hallinan, the 
new Chairman of our Publicity De- 
partment. 

The conference also took up in 
great detail the different ideas sug- 
gested for publicity on Self-Sacrifice 
Day, and it was decided that the 
Press Chairmen should appoint a 
small Publicity Committee in each of 
the large cities in the different States 
to make publicity and propaganda, 
following somewhat the plan adopted 
by Chicago. 

The session closed late Friday 
afternoon, after having passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this meeting that this conference will 
co-operate with the National to help 
raise the campaign fund. 

Resolved, That this conference er- 
press great sympathy for Constitu- 
tion Day, to be held October 17th, 
1914, in Indiana, and be it further 
Resolved, That this conference of 
women will do all that they can to 
help make it a success. 

This conference of the middle west- 
ern States has proved to be of so 
much value, both to the State Asso- 
ciations and the Congressional Com- 
mittee that we are looking forward 
to a series of these conferences in the 
early fall. Invitations have been sent 
to various groups of States urging 
them to participate. 

The canvass of Congress is nearly 
completed, and the information on the 
members will be taken from the card 
catalogue and printed for distribu- 
tion into the various States by the 
middle of August, which will give the 
State Associations time to prepare 
any campaigns which they wish to 
undertake for the fall elections. The 
lobby work in Washington, under the 
leadership of Mrs, Funk, is continu- 
ing in spite of the heat, and a com- 
plete canvass of every individual, Con- 
gressmen and Senators, will be 
finished before she leaves to go into 
the campaign States. We are still 
hoping to get the Mondell resolution 
reported out of the Rules Committee 
for a discussion on the floor of the 
House before adjourning. 


A whirlwind suffrage tour was 
made in Delaware last week by Mrs. 
Florence Bayard Hilles and Miss 
Elsie Hill. 


Mr. Frank Stephens of Delaware 
has been speaking at a series of 
Chautauquas in Pennsylvania, and 
has had specially good success in de 
bates with anti-suffragists. 


Several meetings in front of the 
Boston Stock Exchange have been 
held lately by the suffragists of the 
Hub. One rally last week that was 
held in spite of the rain closed with 
three cheers from the audience, who 
were for the most part brokers. Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Miss Mabel Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Frances Kellogg Curtis and 
Mr. Nils Kjellstrom were the speak- 
ers. This week Miss Portia Willis of 
New York was a principal speaker 
and won liberal applause. 





